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Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
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It was a wise man who said, “In con- 
fronting the sufferings of helpless children 
and animals on this so often blood-stained 
planet, one meets the most appalling and 
mysterious problem ever presented to it.” 


The drought that has meant so much suf- 
fering to men, women and children in great 
sections of our country has meant death 
from starvation and thirst to tens of thou- 
sands of our vanishing water-fowl. The 
shotgun and the drought—can those that 
are left survive both? 


The deadly oil discharged into the sea and 
reaching the coastal waters of this and 
other lands continues to kill by the thou- 
sands our sea fowl. Only recently bathers 
on one of our Massachusetts coasts com- 
plained of the foul film that coated the wa- 
ters where they sought a bath. Perhaps 
when enough men and women are aroused 
to this peril to themselves the nation may 
actually do something. 


It was that rather wise old Scotchman, 
Carnegie, who wrote a paper on “The Base- 
less Fear of War” and said, “There has to 
be an end of this some day. A man’s pro- 
fession is his hobby, therefore if generals 
are to decide how many soldiers we are to 
maintain, and admirals how many fifty- 
million battleships we are to build, farewell 
to common sense, for there are no extremes 
to which men’s hobbies may not lead them.” 


Not many know that a little white slab 
marks the grave of “Trooper,” a brave 
French dog, on the site of the Statue of 
Liberty, writes the popular columnist, O. 
0. McIntyre. Trooper served as a messen- 
ger during the days of war-torn France, 
showing loyalty and immense bravery un- 
der heavy bombardment. After the war he 
was retired to the little army post on Bed- 
loe’s Island. When the dog died special 
permission was granted the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior to bury him at the 
base of the island’s flag pole. 


A Great Loss 


N the death of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman the 

humane cause the world over has lost 
one of its most loyal friends. Year by year 
when Be Kind to Animals Week came this 
distinguished preacher never felt it beneath 
his dignity or the sanctity of the pulpit to 
call attention to the claims upon us all of 
the creatures below us for just and kind 
treatment. Interested as he was in prac- 
tically every good cause that could appeal 
to the human heart, Dr. Cadman never 
failed to tell the great multitudes who lis- 
tened to him over the radio of what was 
being done in the interests of the animal 
world and urged upon all his listeners the 
rights of man’s lowlier kin. Missed as he 
will be by Protestant, Catholic, Jew, by all 
those philanthropic organizations that never 
turned to him in vain for help, he will also 
be missed by those of us in humane work to 
whom he so generously responded when we 
asked for his co-operation. 


Humane Driving 


A correspondent in New York City sends 
in the following interesting anecdote: 

It was at the intersection of two of our 
New York City streets. The green light 
was in favor of the east and west cross- 
town traffic, and as I waited for the lights 
to change I saw an eastbound taxicab jam 
on its brakes and stop suddenly, despite the 
green “go” signal. In a moment it shot 
ahead again and traffic moved on. I was 
wondering at the reason for the cab’s sud- 
den stop, for my eyes, focused far ahead 
on the street, had not seen what was pass- 
ing directly in front of me. A pedestrian, 
with a pleased expression on his face, mur- 
mured in a foreign accent: Sava d’ life of 
d’ poor cat.” Then I saw, safely across the 
street, walking along in dignity and quite 
unaware that her life had beén saved, a 
large cat. 

I continued on my way with a feeling of 
gratitude on behalf of puss for the kindly 
taxi driver who was willing to stop a few 
seconds to save a cat’s life. 


Unbelievable but Verified 


A Marvelous Story 


story appeared sometime ago in that 
A very attractive magazine entitled 
Democracy, published in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, which seemed so wholly incredible 
that I took great pains to have it verified. 
The story was told by Lieutenant Comman- 
der C. M. Holton, U. S. N. I knew he had 
left Kansas City so I wrote to the United 
States Navy Department for his address 
and they gave it to me as Shanghai, China. 
I wrote Lieutenant Commander Holton tell- 
ing the story, asking him how far he could 
vouch for the article in Democracy. This 
is his reply: 

Dear Dr. Rowley, 

“Your letter of May 14 reached me yes- 
terday. The story you enclosed about these 
English sparrows is essentially correct. 
Since August, 1934, these birds have been 
under observation, first ‘Beep’ and then 
his mate and now there is ‘Beep, Jr.’” 

Here is the marvelous story: 


“In 1934 while Mrs. Holton and I were 
living in Kansas City a little English spar- 
row just out of its nest began to take an 
interest in the family, and several months 
later when we moved to St. Regis he fol- 
lowed accompanied by a young female. 
When the mating season was over, there 
was a new member of his family whom we 
named the ‘Crown Prince.’ 

“We took a trip to New York. We went 
from Alton, Illinois, across the state of 
Illinois, across the state of Indiana, and 
through Columbus, Ohio, down to Chillico- 
the. The Beep family accompanied us, 
keeping up the pace, flying all the way and 
reaching New York with us. They return- 
ed with us, flying back to Kansas City. 

“Then,” says Lieutenant Commander Hol- 
ton, “regrettable as it was to leave the Beep 
family, we thought the story ended when 
we boarded the train for San Francisco at 
five-thirty in the afternoon. The Beeps ac- 
companied us to the station, but we hoped 
by boarding the train and drawing the 
shades so they could not see us that they 
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would not follow but remain for a while at 
the station and then return to their neigh- 
borhood. 

“At Cheyenne, Wyoming, I went into the 
station to buy a newspaper. While going 
to the station I thought I heard Beep’s 
voice, but cast it aside as impossible. It 
was not until we were descending the Rock- 
ies that I looked back and saw the three 
Beeps in close formation taking a_ short 
cut across one of the curves following the 
train. Apparently they flew after the train 
in the daytime, all the while raiding for 
food. At night I believe they boarded the 
train, riding on the roof directly over our 
compartment. But of this I am not sure, 
for the smoke and gases in the tunnels must 
have proved severe, perhaps too much for 
bird life. 

“At San Francisco we went to a hotel on 
Union Square. An old gentleman eighty- 
nine years of age feeds the birds in Union 
Square from food provided by a kindly city. 
The birds in the square are tame, and Beep 
chattered approvingly when Mrs. Holton 
stroked the feathers of one of them, al- 
though he himself had never come closer 
than a foot from her hand. 

“A few days in San Francisco and we 
boarded a steamer for Honolulu. Beep, 
Mrs. Beep, and the Crown Prince escorted 
us to the Golden Gate. They seemed the 
embodied kindly spirit of the good people of 
Kansas City. But ahead of the ship at the 
Golden Gate Beep saw no land, no protect- 
ing trees, no friendly farm houses promis- 
ing food. A bird’s eye view of the desert 
wastes was enough. He could go no far- 
ther.” 

This much of the story was written on 
the way to Honolulu where the Commander 
and his wife never expected to see the birds 
again. Now here comes the most marvel- 
ous part of the story. Arriving in Shang- 
hai, Mr. and Mrs. Beep and the Crown 
Prince again appeared upon the.scene, nev- 
er having been discovered on the steamer. 
The Commander’s letter to me concludes: 


“Naturally, I am very sentimental about 
these birds, but observations have been 
kept scientific. The birds really belong to 
my wife who maintains their interest is due 
to the fact that she talks to them rather 
than from her feeding them. No food was 
received by the birds from us from Kansas 
City to Shanghai with the exception of San 
Francisco. In my article in Democracy, I 
had the birds end their trip in San Fran- 
cisco. The article was written on the ship 
between San Francisco and Honolulu and 
mailed on the ship. Later I found it neces- 
sary to correct this article, for the birds 
are with us and are eating cake that my 
wife has just thrown out to them in the 
yard below.” 

If any of our readers can match this, as 
I have said, practically unbelievable story, 
we hope they will do it. 

Three little English sparrows! Who 
would have dreamed that within their tiny 
heads the God who marks a sparrow’s fall 
could have put that something which led 
them all through their long journey. One’s 
thought goes back to those lines that Bry- 
ant wrote in his poem, “To a Waterfowl”: 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast-- 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 
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Sept. 19. 


THE MARVELOUS TRAVELING ENGLISH SPARROWS 
“Beep, Sr.,” is in the foreground, “Beep, Jr.,” is in the background, while the 
little fellow on the right is one of the new babies born at Ichang. Lieutenant 
Commander Holton took the picture through the doorway of his cabin on the 
U. S. S. “Panay” while in Ichang, China. The older Beep, his mate and two 
nestlings born at Ichang departed the day Lieutenant Commander Holton 


sailed on the “Panay” for Hankow. 


The Training of Animals 
N. AGNES ROBB 


O those of us who like animals, or to 

any humane and thoughtful person, 
the spectacle of them doing stunts that are 
entirely foreign to their nature is obnoxious. 
The antics of monkeys may make us laugh, 
but when they are dressed like jockeys and 
are forced to ride on the backs of racing 
dogs, as I have seen depicted on a movie 
screen, it cannot be a pleasant experience 
for either animal. And that is only one 
of the unnatural and often dangerous stunts 
they are forced to do for our amusement. 

That cruelty frequently is used in train- 
ing, there can be no doubt. The Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. and other humane socie- 
ties have thoroughly investigated the mat- 
ter, and anyone sufficiently interested will 
have no difficulty obtaining statistics. If 
you want to know what methods are used 
in the training of dogs, read “Michael 
Brother of Jerry” by the late Jack London 
who was a lover of dogs. In this book he 
has exposed the methods used, and it will 
be an eye-opener to those who previously 
have not been interested. 

Among the attractions advertised for an 
amusement resort recently were ‘Wonder 
Bears” that performed on roller skates, 
rode bicycles, rowed boats, walked tight 
ropes, and rode the “giraffe wheel.’ Now, 
is it not utterly unreasonable to think that 
they could be taught to do these things 
without cruelty being used? 

Children seeing animals perform, natur- 
ally do not realize that suffering is involved 
and they sometimes try to train their own 
pets at the cost of at least much discom- 
fort to the animals. It seems to me the 


frequent seeing of such sights must event- 
ually have a hardening effect on them. On 
the other hand, I venture to say that chil- 
dren who are taught to consider the feel- 
ings of helpless creatures are not nearly as 
likely to be found in the criminal class later 
in life. 

If a human being does something hazard- 
ous for the entertainment of the public, he 
at least does so voluntarily and wins his 
reward in applause and hard cash, but the 
animal is robbed of his natural freedom 
and forced, often by cruel methods, to per- 
form unnatural and difficult tricks. 

Last Christmas, while looking for illus- 
trated story-books for children, my atten- 
tion was drawn to several which depicted 
cats and kittens dressed up and in unnatur- 
al attitudes. While probably no actual 
cruelty was used in obtaining these models, 
the subjects looked ridiculous and uncom- 
fortable. 

Animals have a natural dignity which 
should be respected. Why should they be 
forced to perform dangerous and_ silly 
stunts in order to amuse us (so-called) 
higher animals? They are loyal and faith- 
ful friends, responding readily to kindness, 
and they are surely much more pleasing in 
their natural state. 

Let us “speak for those who cannot 
speak for themselves.” 


HE Jack London Club is a hu- | 

mane society with no officers and | 

no dues, and a membership of nearly | 
700,000. You can become a member 
of this club by refusing to patronize 
the theaters that cater animal per- 
formances, and by sending your name 
| to Our Dumb Animals, Boston, Mass. 
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The Covenant 
JOHN COLVILLE 


\vhen things were planned in the far-off 
past 
And the laws of the wild began... 
Three of God’s creatures a covenant made 
The Dog... The and The Man. 
Other dwellers in jungle and wood 
Made codes to govern their kind 
Though the general law that the mighty 
enforced 
Was the mandate they all must mind: 
“(nless by your breed you are one of us 
Unless by your breed you belong... 
Yowre a foe and stranger throughout the 
wild 
And the prey of the swift and the strong.” 
But Man pledged protection to Horse and 
Dog 
So the rule of the trio ran... 
The Horse must serve him; the Dog must 
guard 
As part of their Covenant Plan. 
And down through the years, they have 
both been true 
Through sunshine . 
fog... 
It’s only The Man who sometimes forgets 
His pact with The Horse... and The 
Dog! 


.. and storm... and 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us upon 
application. Readers are reminded that 


we are always ready to send free sample 
copies to prospective subscrbers. 
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COMPANY FOR DINNER 


Old Dobbin welcomes his little feathered friend as 
he turns his attention to his mid-day meal. 
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Greater Love Hath No Man 


ELIZABETH B. THOMAS 


Epitor’s Note: Some of the statements in this ar- 
ticle may be hard to believe, but the author has as- 
sured us that the account is authentic as given to her 
by a relative who witnessed the action of these two 
remarkable horses. 

RINCE” and “Pal” were big, black 

Percheron geldings, weighing close to 
a ton apiece. Noble looking animals, willing 
and powerful. They were the special pride 
of a neighbor of ours when I was a young- 
ster. They were young then, with proudly 
arched necks and coats like black satin. It 
was a really thrilling sight to see them 
bend their great shoulders to the collar 
when they worked. It was a pleasure to 
drive them. I drove them often as a child. 
They were so gentle and so well broken that 
it was never necessary to exert strength on 
the reins. They obeyed commands instantly 
and willingly, even though they were so 
frisky that they pranced and shook their 
heads playfully until the metal parts of 
the harness jingled gaily. 

Their early years must have been happy. 
Our neighbor bought them when they were 
just green broken colts and he brought 
them along slowly, taking great pains with 
their training, never striking them or yell- 
ing at them. In all the years he lived I do 
not think they ever felt the whip, and their 
affection for their owner was second only 
to their love for each other. 

I have seen but few such deep attach- 
ments between horses. If you took one out 
of sight of the other there was an imme- 
diate outcry which ended only when the one 
outside was back with his:‘mate again. They 
never nipped or laid back their ears at each 
other, and if turned loose in a pas- 
ture they always grazed side by 
side and rested standing close to- 
gether, often with one horse’s neck 
across his friend’s, dozing and en- 
joying the warm summer winds 
and the freedom from work. 

This peaceful existence went on 
until the horses were probably about 
12 years old, and then their owner 
died suddenly. Like most farmers, 
‘he had very little money and it was 
necessary for his widow to sell the 
farm and the stock. Finally all 
was sold but the team. Knowing 
how much her husband thought of 
them, his widow kept them until the 
last. They roamed the familiar 
pasture, watching in vain for the 
master they had served so long and 
so well. 

The two horses found homes on 
adjoining farms, Prince with a 
man who liked horses and was al- 
ways good to them and, except for 
his grief over being parted from 
Pal, I think he was well content, so 
he keep fat and sleek. 

Pal, my favorite, was not so for- 
tunate. He came upon evil days. 
His owner was a rough and brutal 
man who jerked and whipped his 
horses, and often half starved 
them. For the first time Pal’s 
sleek sides felt the bite of a whip, 
his velvet mouth was cruelly yank- 
ed. He was often asked to pull be- 
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yond his strength. The once plump sides 
became sunken, his ribs showed, his neck 
thinned down, the proud carriage of his 
head was lost, and in a few years’ time 
little remained of the beautiful horse but a 
framework and the patient will to serve as 
best he could, as he had been taught. 

One of the things that seemed to make 
Pal’s master more angry than usual was 
the way the horse would throw his head up 
and whinny eagerly when he saw Prince 
working on the next farm or going along 
the road. At such times he always beat 
the old horse a little harder, yanked him 
even more harshly. 

In the fall both horses were turned out 
to pasture, fortunately adjoining, and then 
for a few weeks they renewed their friend- 
ship, standing, with heads across the fence, 
apparently talking over the good old days 
when they were always together. Sometimes 
Pal’s owner would come dashing out and 
kick and beat the poor old chap and take 
him back to the stable. Then Prince would 
rear and strike viciously, ears laid back 
and eyes suffused with hate of this creature 
who abused his mate. 

A stream ran through both pastures and 
the banks were slippery and treacherous, 
the water deep. One day when Pal, now 
old and stiff, went to get a drink he slipped 
and fell into the water, uttering a piteous 
and piercing whinny as he went under. 

Prince heard and dashed toward the 
sound in time to see his mate struggling in 
the water. The fence was a stone wall, 
made of field stones piled on top of each 
other, surmounted by a strand of barbed 
wire. It was too high to jump, and with 
utter disregard for his own safety, Prince 
ran at it, striking with sufficient force to 
break down the wall and snap the wire, 
though his chest was cruelly cut and 
bruised in the process. Without hesitation 
he leaped into the water beside the now 
feebly struggling Pal, trying frantically to 
help him to climb out. 

But Pal was too far gone, and Prince 
must have strained his loyal heart when he 
broke down the wall. When a watching 
and horrified neighbor got there with help 
both horses were dead. I like to think that 
at least “in death they were not divided.” 


Startling Statistics 


“Accident Facts,” issued by the National 
Safety Council, states that 100,000 human 
lives were heaped on the altar of careless- 
ness during 1935. Automobile accident 
deaths reached an all-time high of 37,000. 
The economic cost of this disregard of the 
rules of safety amounts to about twenty- 
seven dollars for each of the nation’s 127,- 
500,000 men, women and children. How 
much more would be added to this cost, if 
the destruction of animal life were known? 


More friends are scaled to endow stalls 


and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 


dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and ken- 
nels will be given upon application to the 
a} assachusetts S. P. C, A., Boston, Mass. 
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A Nest of Robins in Her Hair 


ALETHA M. BONNER 


“A Tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair.” 


friend of birds and of nature recently 

asked the question: “Why did Joyce 
Kilmer place a robin’s nest in the branches 
of his immortal “Trees,” rather than the 
nest of a more ‘poetic’ or romantic bird—the 
nightingale, for instance?” 

There were several answers volunteered, 
the most of them in jest. One person 
thought it was merely a matter of the two- 
syllable rob-in rushing in where a three- 
syllable night-in-gale could not tread! 

Another answer was prefaced with the 
frank statement that poets were “queer 
folk” and that as Stephen Collins Foster 
studied maps for many days before locating 
the right river (the obscure little Suwanee 
in the Southland) for his “Old Folks at 
Home,” so Kilmer might have been likewise 
psychologically discriminating in his choice 
of the “right” bird. 

The third reason submitted was, in effect, 
that the robin builds a fairly substantial 
nest, and one that Kilmer felt would not 
tumble out of the tree before he had com- 
pleted writing the poem! 

Though lightly given, this last answer is 
probably the most correct, for the robin is 
a skilful nest-builder. True, his home is 
rather ragged and rough in outward ap- 
pearance, formed of leaves and weed stalks 
plastered together with an inner wall of 
mud and a third lining of fine grasses, yet 
when placed in a crotch of the tree it usual- 
ly “stays put,” and serves as a living-room, 
dining-room, and later a nursery for two 
broods of squabbling, hungry birdlings 
(from four to six each). 

Again, the universal popularity of the 
robin might have had something to do with 
his place in “Trees.””. Everybody knows and 
loves him for his happy _ personality. 
“Cheer-up, cheer-up!” he is ever saying; 
and, being the jolly good fellow that he is, 
he has made the “front page” in bird-news 
and notes from earliest times. To substan- 
tiate the statement one has but to review 
the most sensational trial in bird-lore his- 
tory, namely, “Who Killed Cock Robin?” or 
read again the old ballad, “Babes in the 
Woods.” You remember the fate of the 
“poor innocent,” and how, as the story fur- 
ther relates: 

“No burial this pretty pair 
Of any man receives, 

Till Robin Redbreast piously 
Did cover them with leaves.” 


There are still other legends—one, an 
old Breton folk-tale, gives the supposed 
origin of the robin’s red-breast. The story 
reads: “On seeing the sufferings of our 
Lord on the cross, the robin in pity plucked 
a thorn, which pierced the master’s brow, 
from the torturing crown . .. The sharp 
thorn pierced the robin’s heart, and the 
blood gushed forth producing the crimson 
stain that remains to this day.” For such 
a sacrificial act it was believed that the 
bird was held in special honor by heavenly 
powers, and children in an early day were 
taught that “A robin in a cage, sets all 
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heaven in a rage”; also, “Him that harries 
their nest, never shall his soul have rest.” 

The bird seems to have been a particular 
favorite of that master penman of nature 
sketches, John Greenleaf Whittier, judging 
by the frequent reference to the robin as 
made in his writings. He it was who poetic- 
ally established the American “House of 
Robin,” in his Algonquin legend, “How the 
Robin Came”—a verse ending with that fine 
bit of philosophy: 


“Happier far than hate is praise,— 
He who sings than he who slays.” 


Briefly described, this nest-architect is 
black-headed, and with white eye-rims he 
has the sage appearance of wearing specta- 
cles. His costume consists of an upper coat 
of grayish brown or slate; a white-streak 
tie is at the throat, and a rust-red vest gives 
a touch of color, as well as the title, “Robin- 
Redbreast,” such a sobriquet as has been 
already mentioned. 

A favorite, yet very informal pose of this 
ten-inches-of-energy is dragging an “early 
worm” from the ground, for Robin is a 
bird of the morning and welcomes the dawn 
with joyous bursts of song. Again he sings 
a lullaby to the evening sun cradling in the 
west, yet in a voice more subdued than his 
morning broadcast. 

Unfortunately, there has been entirely too 
much propaganda anent the mischief done by 
robins to fruit trees and berry bushes, and 
too little has been said about the enormous 
quantity of insects and the like devoured; so 
for the enlightenment of those humans who 
vow to wreak vengeance upon those “rob- 
bing robins,” a brief month-by-month menu 
is given to prove that, taking the year as a 
whole, about two-thirds of the diet of R. 
Redbreast consists of creeping, crawling 
creatures that are a menace to agricultural! 
growth and development. 


The Menu 

January, February—Grass and tree seed. 

March, April—Cut-worms and caterpillars. 

May, June—Sumach berries and grasshop- 
pers. 

July, August—Cherries and berries (the 
wild variety preferred). 

September, October—Wild grapes and a re- 
turn to cut-worms. 

November, December—Bugs, and _ insect 
larvae with “tasty” ground-beetles for 
dessert. 


Sept. 19.°6 
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MARION H. ADDINGTON 


A little bird went singing through the da: n, 

Winging past my latticed window pane 

Before the purple shadows had withdra -n 

Their clutching fingers from the maple la. e, 

He sang as though his yellow throat wold 
burst 

With all the rapturous burden of his lay. 

That his own tuneful carol was the firs’ 

To usher in the golden light of day. 

I felt my spirit mounting with his song, 

And knew a sudden lifting of the heari 

Something exultant, glad and sweet wid 
strong 

Had made the shadows of the night depart. 


I heard him singing high and clear, until 
Day came, a walking splendor on the hill. 


The ‘‘Honey Guide”’ 


WILL HERMAN 


HERE is a plain but interesting little 

bird—one with a bill like a sparrow 
and toes like a woodpecker. But this little 
bird of Africa and Asia is so well known 
because of its peculiar habit of leading men 
and animals to the nests of bees! 


The Honey Guide likes honey. Unfor- 
tunately, the bird is not equipped for open- 
ing a honey-nest. Therefore, wise little 
bird, it guides others to the spot. The men 
or the animals open the nest and take their 
fill of honey. Then the honey guide pounces 
on the left-overs, and enjoys the grubs 
along with the honey. 


The natives of Africa are well acquainted 
with this bird. The bird will perch on a 
low branch of a tree and chatter wildly 
and excitedly until it has attracted atten- 
tion. Then it will flit on to another tree 
in the direction of the nest. If the men 
follow, the bird continues, leading the way 
from tree to tree until the nest is reached. 
If the men do not follow immediately, the 
bird will jump back to its original perch 
and chatter loudly and wildly, again urg- 
ing the men to follow. And the African 
natives always leave a fair portion of honey 
for their honey guide, after opening and 
raiding the nest. 

If men are not to be found, the bird 
attracts the attention of the ratel or honey 
badger. This animal loves honey, too; but 
he cannot find the nest. The bird leads him 
to the nest, which the badger opens, sharing 
the spoils. Here, indeed, is one of nature’s 
most interesting feathered creatures! 
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FTEN, in mid-winter, the chickadee’s 

clear whistled “fee-bee” is to be 
heard. This, however, must not be confused 
with the phoebe’s less ringing ‘“fee-bee” 
to be heard in early spring. Listen for 
phoebe’s modest effort in the neighborhood 
of bridges. Phoebe is a home-loving little 
bird that is said to mate for life. It fre- 
quently nests in the same place year after 
year—on beams and ledges under bridges, 
shelves about cliffs, and suitable nooks 
about our homes and other buildings. 

A lovely song to be heard in mid-spring 
is the clear, sweet descending whistle of 
the white-throated sparrow. A little later 
the vesper sparrow’s song, a combination 
of runs and trills, is to be heard about 
fields and treeless pastures. About the 
same time the piping, tinkling song of the 
field sparrow is to be heard in open woods 
and pastures. The song of this bird gen- 
erally is simple, but at the height of the 
nesting season it is prolonged and varied. 

The brown thrasher is a great songster, 
and it specializes in grand opera. The 
songster flies to the top-most twig of a tall 
tree, or some other prominent perch, and 
then what a medley pours from its throat— 
a long, rich, varied song that always at- 
tracts one’s attention. The song consists of 
couplets. Bird lovers everywhere have fa- 
vorite versions, in words, of the thrasher’s 
song. 

The catbird, or northern mockingbird, 
also has a varied song, resembling some- 
what that of the thrasher. This bird often 
imitates the songs of other birds; it some- 
times sings in a subdued way and again 
very loudly; and its song often has a comi- 
cal twist. The cat-bird, in other words, 
specializes in musical comedy. 

Very few have tried to write in words 
the rollicking song of the bobolink or the 
bubbling warble of the house wren. Listen 
for the bobolink in fields and meadows and 
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Listen to the Birds! 


Photographs by the Author 
ALVIN M. PETERSON 


BLUEBIRD AND BROWN THRASHER AT THE AUTHOR’S BIRD-BATH 


notice that it often sings while flying. To 
see and hear the house wren the chances 
are you will not need to go farther than the 
backyard. Rollicking—that is the word 
that best describes the bobolink’s song; and 
bubbling—that, it seems to me, best fits the 
house wren’s effort. 

The Baltimore oriole has an alto voice 
and chants the same song all day long, one 
year one thing, the next something else: 
“Will you really? Will you really? Really?” 
“Here, here, here! Here, Pretty!” “Coming 
over to see you! Coming over to see you!” 
or “Potatoes, plant right here! Potatoes!” 

The orchard oriole’s song is loud, clear 
and flowing, and it often is delivered while 
the songster is dashing from tree to tree. 
The scarlet tanager has a sweet voice, and 
its song slightly resembles those of the rob- 
in and rose-breasted grosbeak. However, 
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it is burred, a quality suggested by its 
“chip-churr” call note. The rose-breasted 
grosbeak is one of our finest singers. Its 
song is prolonged, and it is very rich, as if 
produced by the careful blending of the 
notes of several musical instruments. The 
wood thrush with its bell-like ‘A-e-o-lee,” 
or “Come to me,” the lark sparrow, red- 
eyed vireo, warbling vireo and many other 
birds which cannot be mentioned excel as 
singers. The songsters to be heard on a 
given day increase in numbers as spring 
advances, until by early summer they 
reach their greatest numbers. Thereafter, 
less and less are to be heard until late sum- 
mer, when the woods and fields seem 
strangely quiet once more. 

The phoebe, wood pewee, towhee, whip- 
poorwill and some others are named from 
their songs. And some birds, notably the 
meadowlark, sing almost as freely in au- 
tumn as during the spring. In fact, so 
loud, clear and inspiring does the meadow- 
lark sing on crisp, frosty autumn days that 
one might be justified in concluding that the 
seasons have in some way become reversed 
and that it once again is spring. 

Although the blue jay is not a singer, it 
has many call and conversational notes. It 
often imitates the notes of other birds. It 
will take you a long time to learn all so 
well that you will not, at times, be fooled 
by them. 

The next time you get the chance—and 
such chances come daily during the spring 
and summer—listen! Listen to the wonder- 
ful songs of birds. Listen until you are able 
to identify all our lovely songsters by their 
songs alone. 


Homes for Wrens 


Wrens are not too particular about the 
nest-box they occupy, writes James B. Rob- 
inson in Flower Grower. In my opinion 
they are more likely to look to the sur- 
roundings. They like the atmosphere and 
home life of human beings; and if your 
yard and garden are acceptable, they will 
find a place in your porch vines or in a 
small near-by tree. They like shrubbery and 
may settle close to your doorway or walk. 


THE BLUE JAY OFTEN IMITATES THE NOTES OF OTHER BIRDS 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Anima's are 
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EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
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Religion and Humanity 


AS Tennyson right when he said, 

“More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of?’’ Have the re- 
sults of modern scientific study made the 
faith of what we speak of as the Victorian 
age meaningless and futile? The greatest 
students who are searching into the mys- 
teries of this vast universe more and more 
are coming frankly to acknowledge that 
back of it all is mind rather than blind 
forces that are deaf to every human cry. 


Well, some of us do not forget that in 
1868, when Mr. Angell organized the Mass- 
achusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and decided to start 
Our Dumb Animals, he wrote in his diary: 
“At the close of the meeting Mr. Sturgis 
went with me to my office underneath the 
hall; and, with a deep sense of the great 
work we believed we had that day inaugu- 
rated, we knelt and asked God’s blessing.” 
In 1869, when the English Animal World 
was begun, Mr. T. B. Smithies, after the ar- 
rangement as to type and illustrations, said 
to Mr. Colam, secretary of the Royal S. P. 
C. A., “Every good work like this should 
have God’s blessing, kneel with me and 
ask it!” and we read that they went down 
upon their knees and prayed for Heaven’s 
favor upon the new magazine. May the 
blessing that has so long followed the work 
represented by these two widely-known peri- 
odicals never fail them and may the pray- 
ers of their readers never cease on their 
behalf! 


Cruelty in the Country 


Custom is the perpetrator of many a 
cruelty. The farmer, unless he keeps up 
with the best farm literature, follows his 
father’s methods, needlessly painful though 
they may be to the farm animals. Think 
of the millions of swine butchered in the 
old-fashioned way—seized, “stuck,” and 
then left to stagger around and bleed to 
death. Men are doing this just as they did 
it a hundred years ago, in spite of the fact 
that intelligent and up-to-date farmers first 
drop the animal by a small bullet rightly 
placed, destroying all consciousness, and 
then use the knife. The bleeding is in no 
way retarded by this plan. 
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The Humorous Side of It 


HARLES LAMB had little difficulty 
in seeing the humorous side of things. 
To all who love his writings this familiar 
passage from a letter to a friend to whom 
he had entrusted his dog “Dash” will be 
re-read with pleasure: 
“Excuse my anxiety, but how is Dash? 
* * Goes he muzzled, or aperto ore? Are 
his intellects sound, or does he wander a 
little in his conversation? You cannot be 
too careful to watch the first symptoms of 
incoherence; the first illogical snarl he 
makes, to St. Luke’s with him. All the dogs 
here are going mad, if you believe the over- 
seers; but I protest they seem to me very 
rational and collected. But nothing is so 
deceitful as mad people, to those who are 
not used to them. Try him with hot water: 
if he won’t lick it up it is a sign—he does 
not like it. Does his tail wag horizontally, 
or perpendicularly? That has decided the 
fate of many dogs in Enfield. Is his gen- 
eral deportment cheerful? I mean when he 
is pleased—for otherwise there is no judg- 
ing. You can’t be too careful. Has he bit 
any children yet? If he has, have them shot, 
and keep him for curiosity, to see if it was 
hydrophobia. * * * You might pull out his 
teeth (if he would let you), and then you 
need not mind if he were as mad as a Bed- 
lamite.”’ 


A Great Responsibility 


Dr. W. T. Hornaday, than whom there is 
no saner, greater authority on this subject 
writes, “The power to stop all waterfowl 
killing in the United States in 1936-7 rests 
in the hands of the President, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Chief of the 
Biological Survey.” The latest figures tell 
us that in the United States there are about 
5,700,000 licensed hunters, not counting the 
additional millions of men and boys who are 
out to kill everything wild that flies or 
walks. It is this closed season of two years 
or—the end of our wild fow] life. 

According to the U. S. Biological Survey, 
California hunters killed in 1935, 20 per 
cent of all the wild geese in California, 
Washirgton, Oregon and Nevada. In spite 
of this, and with these figures before him, 
the Chief of the State Bureau of Game and 
Conservation declares that the supply of 
such game is abundant. If our wild fowl 
are to be saved from extermination, all kill- 
ing of these birds throughout the United 
States should be prohibited for at least two 
years. 


Not to be Taken Seriously 


It was the genial humorist, Mark Twain, 
who said, in his last literary effort, when 
giving some advice to a friend about what 
he should do when he came to the gate St. 
Peter is supposed to keep: “Leave your dog 
outside. Heaven goes by favor. If it went 
by merit you would stop outside and the 
dog would go in.” No man, however, who 
knows his dog and knows himself will fail 
to find in these amusing words something 
more than a sense of humor. 


Annual Humane Convention, Rice Hotel, 
Houston, Texas, Sept. 28—30, Oct. 1, 1936. 
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The Hard Luck of th 
Young Albatross 


O most of us home-dwelling land<men 

the albatross is the bird which Vole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner shot with his ¢ :oss- 
bow bolt and most bitterly rued the eed, 
a spectral and mysterious wanderer of a 
wide and distant sea, a sea of utter |: neli- 
ness, of phantom ships and bitter, ghostly 
punishments for strange misdeeds. Robert 
Cushman Murphy writes of this wandering 
albatross and all other birds of these dis- 
tant southern seas in his excellent and most 
readable two volumes on “The Oceanic Birds 
of South America” recently published by 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. 

Strange indeed is the Ancient Mariner's 
story of the albatross, but hardly stranger 
than the facts in the life-history of these 
unbelievable birds. 

“When the chicks of the wandering alba- 
tross (Diomedea e. exulans) are some four 
months old,” quotes a reviewer in Bird- 
Banding, “something happens which is so 
extraordinary and spectacular that the ear- 
ly accounts of it found little credence, al- 
though we now know that it is paralleled 
in greater or less degrees among all Pro- 
cellariiform birds. With the setting-in of 
the Antarctic autumn, the adult albatrosses 
completely abandon their nestling offspring, 
not for a matter of days or weeks, but for- 
ever. Off on their Odyssean wanderings 
go the old birds, leaving the obese, well- 
muffed youngsters sitting on the trampled 
tops of their nests, where they remain 
quietly no matter how the wind howls or 
the snow beats down upon them... For 
three months or longer the young albatross- 
es receive no visits from the adults and 
subsist entirely without food. Toward the 
end of this time, they begin at last to am- 
ble down off their nests and to try their 
legs and afterwards their wings.” 

—Bulletin of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society 


The Toy Gun 


The air-gun or B. B. gun and the sling- 
shot, so coveted by boys and so freely ad- 
vertised by certain conscienceless business 
houses, are responsible not only for the 
death of hundreds of beautiful and useful 
birds, but for sad and permanent injuries 
to others. A circular issued by the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers states 
that in one institution for the blind, there 
are 300 children who will never see again 
because their eyes were put out by toy guns. 


How to Stop Cruelty 


This is Mr. Angell’s answer: There is 
only one way to do it, and that is to go 
down to the foundation and build up. We 
must educate the children. We must cre- 
ate a great public opinion. We must wake 
up the pulpit and the press, and scatter 
the literature of humanity until it shall be 
read in the homes, taught in the schools, 
hung on the walls, and all the children shall 
feel that these animals have been merci- 
fully created by our common Father, and 
mercifully given us to use, but not to abuse. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 
Miles traveled by humane officers. . 15,357 


Cases investigated ............... 464 
Animals examined ............... 7,975 
Animals placed in homes.......... 58 
Lost animals restored to owners.... 22 
Number of prosecutions ........ ‘ 1 
Horses taken from work.......... 18 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 37 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,427 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected................ 44,413 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


Dog Catcher—“Do your dogs have li- 
censes?” 

Small Boy—“Two of them have just been 
washed, so they haven’t any, but the dog 
we got this morning is just covered with 
them.” 
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HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 
Veterinarians 
F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 
. H SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Asst. Chief 
F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
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Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Veterinarians 
. R. EvANS, V.M.D. 
. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JULY 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 913 Cases 2,651 
Dogs 678 Dogs 2.204 
Cats 224 Cats 375 
Birds ff Birds 48 
Horses 3 Monkeys 4 
Rabbit 1 Rabbits 3 

Goats 3 

Horses 2 

Operations 871 Squirrels Z 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 

DiSPONSALY CASES! 341,101 

The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital ............ 130 
Cases entered in Dispensary .......... 443 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Elizabeth C. Ad- 
ams of Newbury, Louise Gaylord Pease of 
Chicopee, Clara K. Corliss of Boston, Annie 
E. Blake of Boston, Bryan R. Houghton of 
Stoneham, and Sarah Smith Look Lane of 
Tisbury. 

August 11, 1936. 


~Horses Watered in Boston 


Owing to the cool weather early in the 
season, the four hydrant watering stations 
for horses maintained on the streets of Bos- 
ton by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. were 
not opened until July 6. From that day un- 
til August 7, the number of free drinks 
given to the horses was 5,859. This ser- 
vice is greatly appreciated by the truck 
drivers in downtown Boston. 


At Amrita Island 


A small but enthusiastic band of humane 
workers, representing many parts of the 
country, gathered at Amrita Island, Catau- 
met, Mass., for a two weeks’ conference, be- 
ginning July 20, under the direction of 
President Robert F. Sellar of the Animal 
Rescue League, Boston. This was made 
possible through the provisions of the Bax- 
endale Foundation. Many practical sub- 


jects were discussed at the morning ses- 
sions, while the afternoons were given up 
to recreation. 
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Chick Cruelty Exposed 


HE Women’s Pennsylvania Society for 

the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
whose activities in the humane field cover 
a period of over two-thirds of a century, 
recently took legal action in a case involv- 
ing very young chicks, which should engage 
the attention of all Humane _ Societies 
wherever these tiny creatures are being 
raised. 

At the plant of the Chicken Hatchery 
Co., located at Ephrata, Penn., some 50,000 
chicks per week are hatched during March, 
April, May and June. Agents of the Wo- 
men’s S. P. C. A. found that at each day’s 
hatch the crippled and deformed chicks, 
and those not fully out of the egg, but 
showing life, were thrown out, along with 
the thousands of egg shells, into refuse 
containers, to be hauled away and fed to 
pigs. 

After delving into the refuse boxes and 
rescuing some fifteen live chicks, and taking 
them for evidence, the humane agents sum- 
moned the Manager of the Hatchery to 
court on charges of cruelty. The defendant 
assumed full responsibility for the practice 
and the court imposed a fine of $10, and 
costs of $15. Defendant also promised that 
no chicks or eggs showing life would be 
cast aside hereafter, as future feed for 
pigs, until life was humanely destroyed. 

The Society purposes to proceed legally 
against other like establishments whenever 
convicting evidence can be secured. It mer- 
its the highest commendation from all those 
who will now be convinced that there is 
much cruelty in this young chick business 
from start to finish. 


Is the Horse Vanishing? 
JOHN P. DINNENY 


HE horse is waging a game but ap- 

parently losing fight against the ad- 
vent of machinery. Figures compiled by 
the Census Bureau are cause for grief to 
horse lovers. In 1935 the equines have de- 
creased over 2,000,000 from the 1930 mark, 
the present population being somewhat in 
the neighborhood of 11,000,000. There is, 
however, a ray shining through the murk. 
The Bureau reports 140,000 more colts 
frisking the fields and meadows than in 
1930, which fact may be interpreted as pre- 
saging an increase in the number of horses 
during the next few years. To all lovers 
of dumb animals this must needs be an en- 
couraging indication. A further good omen 
is the increase in the number of equines in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Is- 
land, three highly industrialized states 
where, without a doubt, the horse first felt 
the effects of the advent of the machine age. 
The Bureau’s figures also show man’s 
passion for speed and efficiency being re- 
flected behind the plow or harrow. On an 
average the individual horse is cultivating 
two crop acres more than five years ago, 
which means that Dobbin is being forced to 
work harder and faster for the right to 
exist. Apparently we are not content with 
driving ourselves to a frazzle, but must 
foist our mania upon the truest friend 
man has ever had. 
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GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LIiviING 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR JULY, 1936 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 16 
Number of addresses made, 151 
Number of persons in audiences, 17,895 


Summer Work in the South 


HE Rev. R. E. Griffith, field represen- 

tative of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, with regular headquarters in 
De Land, Florida, is working in Hender- 
sonville, North Carolina, and vicinity dur- 
ing the summer months. Mr. Griffith’s 
methods are unique in that he employs a 
loud speaker on the streets of the various 
towns to present his humane message. This 
has proved very effective, and permission 
for the use of this device is readily given by 
the authorities. In his travels about North 
Carolina Mr. Griffith has visited several 
boys’ camps where he has given talks es- 
pecially adapted to the ages represented. 
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The Jews of Germany 


HIS is the title of a book recently pub- 

lished, whose author is Marvin Low- 
enthal. The book is reviewed by the Cool- 
idge professor of history at Harvard Uni- 
versity, William L. Langer. The first par- 
agraph of the review says: 

“If indeed the treatment of the Jews may 
be taken as a measure of human decency 
at any given time, the record of Christian 
civilization during the last fifteen hundred 
years is shamefully low. This book will 
serve to remind us, if the reminder is need- 
ed, that, on one count or another, this per- 
sistent minority has been despised, haras- 
sed and abused almost without interruption, 
despite the undeniable contributions it has 
made to western culture and despite its 
repeated efforts to accommodate itself to 
the groups among which its lot was cast.” 

Why do we call attention to this book? 
First, because this quoted paragraph of the 
reviewer is profoundly true. The treat- 
ment of the Jew by a professed Christian 
world has been during these centuries one 
of the blackest, if not the blackest, crime 
committed by nations the masses of whose 
people have presumed to think of themsel- 
ves as followers of that one supreme Jew 
of all history, Jesus of Nazareth. We print 
this paragraph, in the second place, because 
one of the most elemental principles of that 
Humane Education for which our American 
Humane Education Society stands, and 
which it has been seeking for half a cen- 
tury and more to implant in the hearts of 
the millions of children it has reached, is 
the truth of man’s kinship with his neigh- 
bor of every land and clime and creed and 
color. If a man love not his brother, whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen? 


French War Veterans Appeal 
to Germans 


The following appeared sometime ago in 
the Associated Press as news from Paris. 
It is most significant. 


Paris. — Four million 
French world war veter- 
ans called upon German 
veterans tonight to join 
them in reconciling the 
two nations lest a “gen- 
eral conflagration destroy 
European civilization.” 

“We must look straight 
into each other’s eyes and 
speak without beating a- 
bout the bush,” read an 
appeal drafted at the na- 
tional convention of the 
confederation of war vet- 
erans. 

“The hour of reconcili- 
ation must sound. Help 
us to teach our peoples to 
understand each other.” 
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American Fondouk, Fey, 


Report for June, 1936 — 30 Days 


Daily average large animals 55.6 
Forage for same $ 32.27 
Daily average dogs 6.9 
Forage for same 6.78 
Put to sleep 27 10.33 
Transportation 12.10 
Wages, grooms, watchman and stable-boys 64.15 
Superintendent’s salary 5.13 
Veterinary’s salary 29.60 
Motor ambulance upkeep 9.61 
Sundries 14.74 
Building account, upkeep, ete. 12.50 
7.21 


Entries: 11 horses, 12 mules, 57 donkeys. 

Exits: 2 horses, 14 mules, 28 donkeys. 

Outpatients treated: horses, 123; mules, 86; don- 
keys, 95; dogs, 3; cats, 9. 

Other Fondouks Visited: 70, all Native Fondouks, 

SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES: 531 cases investi- 
gated, 6,530 animals seen, 1,524 animals treated, 57 
animals transferred to Fondouk American, 15 pack- 
saddles (infected) destroyed. 

(Signed) G. DELON, Supt. 

Friends of the Fondouk will read with pleas- 
ure the following from Mr. Williams, the Secre- 
tary: 

Bulletin: First Six Months, 1936 
PERSONNEL 
The superintendent, three Arab grooms, and two 


Arab stable boys, the municipal veterinary, (who is 
head of the Service de l’Elevage and most helpful). 


Cash Report Monthly Expenses 


January $ 394.84 
February 332.13 
March 359.45 
April 342.92 
May 387.25 
June 397.21 


$ 2,213.80 

as against same period of 1935—$2,744.94 (being 
$531.14 more than same period of 1936 as well as re- 
sulting in $344.94 excess of Budget appropriation. By 
contrast the expenses for six months in 1936 amount- 
ed to $2,213.80 or $186.20 less than the Budget allow- 
ance). 

In 1935 it was sometimes necessary to refuse cases 
which were sure to require a long cure. The Elevage 
took nearly all that were from outside Fez, as we 
were trying to keep the daily limit to within 50 
large animals. 

Thus: 6 months, 1935—in 181 days, large animals 
258 fully hospitalized. While for 6 months, 1936— 
in 182 days, large animals 318—10 large animals more 
daily than 1935, all fully hospitalized. 

Prices for forage up to mid-June were 15% higher 
this year than last. The outpatients numbered 1,227 


in this year’s period of 6 months, against in 1935 the 
entire year—1,071. And “put to sleep’ this six 
months numbered 151, while 1935 again the entire 
year—only 159. 


not hurt ney FOUNTAIN IN AMERICAN FONDOUK, 
mountain; for the earth FEZ, MOROCCO 


shall be full of the know- 

ledge of the Lord as the 

waters cover the sea. 
Isaiah 11; 9. 


land. 


This very practical gift to the Fondouk was made by the 
Metropolitan Drinking Trough Association of London, Eng- 
It is proving to be of great service to the animals in 
this hot climate. 
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Everything 
JUDY VAN DER VEER 


Everything, everything 
{s beautiful today; 

The cattle grazing on the hills, 
Che shaggy colts at play. 


The yellow light across a field, 
The sandy river bed; 

The way the wind has turned the leaves, 
And bent a willow’s head. 


Even death is beautiful... 
Where meadow grass is deep 
] found a bird with folded wings: 
It seemed to be asleep. 


From Puppy to Pal 
HUGH KING HARRIS 


FOM the myriad discussions and edu- 
FE cational effort directed toward youth, 
the endeavor to insure an efficient, orderly 
and wise future generation, are to be found 
very definite “rules and regulations” for 
raising puppies to congenial and praise- 
worthy pals. 

In fact I am frank enough to say from 
experience, that we can select from the 
preachments, formula and text of foremost 
child educators the very essence of their 
teachings, apply it to young dogs and we 
will have the modus operandi essential for 
canine perfection. 

There are books devoted to training dogs. 
Very good books. As for text on child edu- 
cation the “woods are full to overflowing” 
—if I may put it thus. How about the par- 
allel? 

Let me set down in condensed form, se- 
lected accepted child training truths and 
then substitute for a child, a puppy, check 
results and see if this matter of puppy to 
pal does not work out one hundred per 
cent. 

Education begins at the cradle. The 
young mind is like an open book, its pages 
blank, upon those pages will be recorded 
many things. Like a sponge the infant 
mind absorbs, it is receptive. At the begin- 
ning may be planted seeds either of fear, 
or of confidence. There must never be a let- 
down in discipline, tor we seek obedience. 
Yet the future well-being of the child may 
be ruined by discipline which injects fear 
into that young mind. ‘To shake, beat or 
scare into a semblance of obedience is 
wrong. To be firm, to be persistent, calls 
rather for kindly patience than for punish- 
ment. 

Provide a definite place for sleeping and 
for play. Let the early routine afford a 
future progress of habit, in desired chan- 
nels. 

Infant minds and young bodies thrive 
upon sunshine, fresh air and exercise. That 
strict attention be paid to diet is obvious. 
Disordered digestive tracts bring about col- 
icky spells, often mistaken tor temper. The 
healthy child is seldom rebellious or “tem- 
peramental.” 

So far we can draw the parallel. Closely. 
As for the advice to object lessons, the en- 
vironment and surroundings of the child, 
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THIS MEMORIAL TO “BELGIAN BOY” WAS ERECTED RECENTLY IN THE 


ANIMAL CEMETERY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A.. AT METHUEN, 
BY MRS. EARLE E. BESSEY OF BOSTON. THE SCULPTOR WAS MISS 
BASHKA PAEFF, OF NEW YORK AND BOSTON, NOTED FOR HER “LAD- 
DIE BOY” OF PRESIDENT HARDING, AND OTHER CANINE SUBJECTS 
THAT HAVE BEEN ILLUSTRATED IN “OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


this does not apply quite so forcibly to the 
puppy. Yet no young dog will be an or- 
derly citizen when brought up amid family 
quarrels, displays of temper and of sloven- 
liness. “Let there be peace.” 

The puppy is eager to learn. He needs a 
friend, he repays that friendship a thou- 
sand-fold in the days to come. To enter in- 
to the detailed routine of puppy discipline, 
its feeding and creating of orderly habits is 
not called for in the limits of this little 
preachment. Beware of advertised foods 
for your puppy or dog. Consult a first- 
class veterinarian for the best and safest 
food for a growing dog and the amount he 
should have. 

The objective point when we acquire a 
young dog is to develop a dog which will 
fulfil our desires. If this be with the idea 
of having the dog a companion for the chil- 
dren, there is another educational factor to 
be considered. The education of the chil- 
dren themselves. 

If the boy and girl are impressed with the 
proper method of bringing up the new 
friend, if they are made to realize that only 
by patience and by kindness, by thoughtful 
humane treatment the puppy will grow to 
obey them, to love and chum with them, 
they, too, gain this perspective and so we 
find that a puppy, where the children are not 
quite too young to understand, is an educa- 
tional factor from the time he is first being 
taught to sit up, beg, or roll over, until he 
passes on after a long period of devotion 
and so out of the picture. In the rare cases 
where boys or girls cannot be impressed 
with the fact that a dog, or puppy, has 
feelings, that it cannot stand rough treat- 
ment, or abuse and neglect, if the kiddies 
cannot be relied upon to treat the puppy as 
it should be, then, in all fairness, forget 
about adding one to the home, until the kid- 
dies are a bit older and more understanding. 


Humane Sunday, April 11; Be Kind to 
Animals Week, April 12—17, 


1937. 


A Saddening Discovery 


HENRY H. GRAHAM 


Y young nephew and I were tramp- 
M ing the shore of Murtaugh Lake, a 
reed-fringed irrigation storage reservoir in 
Idaho, when sounds of a commotion in the 
overflow back of us reached our ears. We 
investigated. 

There in the water, flapping his wings 
because of fright and pain, was a huge 
mallard drake, his green head sparkling in 
the rays of a bright October sun. At first 
we were mystified by the beautiful crea- 
ture’s inability to fly away. But not for 
long. One of his yellow legs was held fast 
in a steel trap. The latter had doubtless 
been set for muskrat by some trapper. 
There was no telling how long ago the trap 
had been put there or how long the duck 
had been held fast. 

Feeling of the mallard’s breast bone I 
discovered the bird was emaciated through 
failure to feed himself properly. Web- 
footed birds lose flesh rapidly when unable 
to find food. And grass in necessary quan- 
tities was denied him. Far out in the lake 
hundreds of his tribesmen were having a 
fine time diving for food while entirely un- 
aware of his predicament and utterly pow- 
erless to help, even had they known of it. 

My nephew and I speedily released the 
bird, which flew clear away from the hate- 
ful lake. We imagined he was heading for 
some grain stubbles to put some flesh on his 
bones. 

Steel traps and other snares are cruel to 
wild life for which they are not intended, 
as well as to fur-bearing animals. My 
heart ached for that suffering mallard, 
which, if we had not happened along, would 
have died a lingering, horrible death. The 
incident created a profound impression on 
my boy companion, who, I am sure will 
never set a trap as long as he lives. 


“Blessed are the merciful.’’ 
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The Stag 


JOHN RITCHEY 


He stands against the sky, a mighty stag, 

His shoulders heavy muscled, withers thin- 
ned. 

The great hoofs lifted, pawing at the crag, 

A creature never harnessed, never binned. 

He snuffs the wind and shakes his antlered 
head, 

The young air speaks of summer on his 
back. 

Stilled are the wails of horns and the dark 
dread 

Of belling hounds 
track. 


that followed on his 


He listens; down an avenue of fir 

Come sounds of wild things moving in the 
wood. 

The forest wakes, the feathered people stir 

Among the trees, the air is clean and good. 

The winter that was hard has passed and 
gone, 

He is the king of all he looks upon. 


How to Meet Dogs 
WILLIAM HENRY SPENCE 


NE often meets persons who are afraid 

of dogs. It is a needless fear and can 

be easily overcome by learning how to meet 

a dog whose approach seems to mean 
trouble. 

Recently, I witnessed two incidents, one 
which showed how not to deal with such a 
dog; the other, how to treat him. One morn- 
ing I heard my dog “Mike,” a boisterous Ker- 
ry Blue, making a terrible rumpus in the 
yard. When I rushed out to see what was 
the matter, I found that he was barking at 
the boy who delivers the morning paper. 
The situation was not dangerous because 
Mike is really a friendly dog and probably 
had run toward the boy wagging his stubby 
tail, and voicing a noisy welcome. But, the 
boy did just the wrong thing. He yelled 
with fright and began kicking, and striking 
out with his hands. Then Mike’s playful- 
ness changed to anger, and his manner be- 
came fearsome. I had to step in and stop 
him, and make him understand that the boy 
was a friend of mine and intended no harm. 

Some time later on the same day, a 
strange woman appeared in my neighbor’s 
garden. Mike who seems to regard him- 
self as the guardian of that property as 
well as mine, went bounding through the 
hedge barking at a great rate, as if to order 
her off the premises. The woman was ev- 
idently wise to dogs. Instead of showing 
fright, or trying to drive Mike away, she 
stood perfectly still, and said to him in a 
quiet and kind voice, “Now, now, it’s all 
right. Don’t make such a fuss. I belong 
here. I’m Timmy’s grandmother.” (Timmy 
is my neighbor’s little boy). Mike quit 
barking at once and soon was capering 
about the lady as if she were a long lost 
friend. 

The truth is that few dogs are really vi- 
cious, especially those that are noisy bark- 
ers. The only dog to beware of is one that 
comes growling and crouching low, and even 
in his case the danger is slight if one uses 
the right method. 

To a person who is nervous when a bark- 
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ing dog comes toward him, I would offer 
these suggestions: 

Note if his head is up and his tail a- 
wagging. In that case, he is friendly. 

Stand perfectly still. If you are afraid, 
don’t show it. Whatever you do, don’t turn 
and run away. Retreat invites disaster. 

Do not strike out with the hands or feet, 
or make any threatening motion. If you do, 
the dog will think that you really are an 
enemy. 

Talk to him quietly, as if he were giving 
you a cordial welcome, and greeting you as 
an old-time acquaintance. Usually, as soon 
as a dog is sure that you intend no mischief, 
he will drop every show of hostility. 

In case a dog comes at you creeping low 
and snarling, do not hastily take to your 
heels. Move slowly backwards, if it seems 
unsafe to stand still, talking meanwhile 
calmly and kindly. He may cease his at- 
tack, or he may be held at bay until help 
arrives. In extreme cases fling your arm 
up in front of your throat. That would be 
the point toward which he would leap. How- 
ever, one may go through a whole life-time 
and never be attacked by a really ugly dog. 

In case you are bitten by a dog, go at 
once to the nearest doctor, or drug store, 
and have the wound cauterized, to prevent 
infection. 


Dogs and Telephones 


7. 


HE writer has not yet learned of 
instances in which dogs have sent tele- 
phone messages, but he knows of two abso- 
lutely authenticated cases—in one of them 
he was present and can testify from first- 
hand knowledge—in which dogs were at the 
receiving end of the phone and took the mes- 
sage with neatness and dispatch. Both 
cases date from the last few months, and 
both happened on the same University 
campus. Of course it is to be expected 
that University dogs will be more intelli- 
gent than those in less favored communities. 
A University professor of German Swiss 
blood, whose wife is also Swiss, so that 
German is the usual language of the family, 
has a small black dog named “Argus,” a 
quiet animal, whose chief business in life is 
to act as his master’s silent shadow. It 
happened one day, however, that Argus 
misunderstood his instructions and came to 
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the University after his master, whe that 
scholarly gentleman was not at th Uni- 
versity at all, but at home. The do: wap- 
dered about the floor on which are | \cated 


the offices and classrooms of the }ijilogo- 
phy department, with which his ower jg 
connected, and since he is a familiar ‘igure 
in those parts, no one paid any particular 
attention to him till the telephone rang. It 
was the Swiss philosophy professo: who 
had hunted for his dog in vain about his 
house, and who suspected that the animal 
might have strayed off and gone to school. 
The colleague who took the telephone mes- 
sage remembered having seen the dog in 
the hall, and offered to do what he could 
toward getting him started home. Argus 
came when he was called, but he was deaf 
to all suggestions that he had better go 
home to his master. Informed of the situ- 
ation, the dog’s owner suggested that the 
animal be brought to the phone. When 
Argus heard the familiar voice, apprising 
him in his own familiar German language 
that he was wanted at home, the look of 
perplexity faded out of his eyes, and he 
made for the door like a person who knows 
what is expected of him and proposes to do 
his duty without delay. Ten minutes later 
he trotted calmly into his own front gate. 

Argus has a speaking acquaintance with 
a handsome big police dog named “Zizi,” 
who belongs to a lady member of the 
French department in the same institution. 
Zizi likewise visits the University fre- 
quently, and one day when her mistress 
came home and failed to find the dog, it 
occurred to her that Zizi might have gone 
to the University in search of her. She re- 
membered the case of Argus, which had 
been much discussed about the campus, and 
on the chance that her dog might be the 
victim of a similar misunderstanding, she 
called the French offices at school. Yes, 
Zizi was there at that very moment, in- 
vestigating the door of her mistress’ class 
room, just across the hall from the offices. 
Called to the phone, the animal semed a 
little puzzled and smelled curiously about 
the phone table for a moment in an evident 
attempt to locate the owner of the voice. 
But when she caught the purport of the 
message, she gave up idle speculation about 
the strange contraption by which it had 
reached her, pricked up her great ears at 
the call of duty, and loped off soberly for 
home. 


“WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET AGAIN?” 
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SWAN ON NEST 


Wild Pheasants in Boston 


F. H. SIDNEY 
Signal Tower Director, B. & M. R. R. Freight-yards, 
Boston 


UT in a vacant field within a mile of 

the North Union Station, in Boston, 
right in the heart of a busy shifting yard, 
alarge flock of pheasants make their home. 
At one of the fields there is a small piece of 
marsh where muskrats build their homes 
and live in peace. 

Of course no one is allowed to discharge 
firearms within the city limits of Boston, 
and that is perhaps why the pheasants have 
never left there in spite of the fact that 
freight-yards, roundhouses, signal-towers 
and yardmaster’s offices were being built 
all around them. 


There is a growth of weeds, bushes, and 
a few small trees in the field. This year 
two pheasants have built their nests on the 
railroad embankment where main line pas- 
senger trains roar by every few minutes; 
but the pheasants sit peacefully on their 
nests, undisturbed even though men are 
passing back and forth all day and all 
night. The only thing that will make them 
leave their nests is when a foraging scaven- 
ger of a pigeon approaches too near, then 
the pheasants will leave their nests and 
fight. 

Several broods have been hatched in the 
freight-yards for years, and apparently the 
most of them stay right there. ‘“There’s 
no place like home.” Everybody feeds the 
pheasants, so they never lack food. 


Bonds of Our Societies 


HE Annuity Bonds of our two Soci- 
eties are absolutely safe and yield a 
return according to one’s age. They make 
their appeal ordinarily to people over 40 
years of age. Send the coupon for a free 


folder which gives full details. Fill it in 
and mail it now. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 


The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Without obligation to me, please send me 
the folder about your Annuity Bonds. 
Name 
Age 
Address 
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Discarded Tin Cans 


LOIS MANOR MARMON 


NTIL today I had never thought of 
U empty, discarded tin cans in any 
light save as a nuisance and something to 
be hauled away every spring and fall to the 
city dump. But I have learned that they 
can be a real menace to our pets, especially 
cats. 

Today I spent visiting at the home of my 
cousin and after the noon meal, when the 
dishes were finished, I saw my cousin put 
an empty salmon can and lid down into the 
hot, soapy water washing and rinsing them 
thoroughly. I was curious about this rather 
unusual proceeding for I had always 
thrown cans away as soon as they were 
empty. So I asked if she were saving the 
can. “No,” she replied, “but I always wash 
cans that contained food attractive to cats 
or dogs. We throw the cans in a pit at the 
back of the garage where they are hauled 
away at intervals. This pit is a very easy 
place for cats to prowl around, and a year 
ago we had an experience with a pet cat 
of ours getting her head caught in an emp- 
ty salmon can she had been licking. If my 
husband and I had not heard her frightened 
mewing and gone to her rescue it would 
have been a sad experience with a tragic 
ending, so ever since I have made it a point 
to wash the cans so there would be no dan- 
ger of cats getting their heads fastened in 
them trying to find some food at the bot- 
tom of them. Another way to protect the 
cat from this peril is to bend the top of the 
can together, so practically closing the open- 
ing. 

Whether we have pets or not, one of these 
plans should be followed. Indeed, it is a 
very definite way of showing kindness and 
consideration for our four-footed friends. 


Protected Apes 
JOHN P. DINNENY 


HEN the British captured Gibral- 

tar in 1704 the place was inhabited 

by superstitious natives of conglomerate 
races and many thousands of apes who, 
presumably, had been brought there from 
near-by Africa across the Strait. As the 
English power expanded, the legend grew 
upon the Gibraltarians that just so long as 
the land was inhabited by the apes so long 
would the Union Jack wave above them. 
The British more or less fostered the belief 
with rules and regulations relative 
to apes to make their rule easier. 
In 1930 extinction of the apes 
through disease and decadence 
seemed at hand. Only two old, ster- 
ile females comprised the popula- 
tion and the natives, as superstiti- 
ous as ever and mindful of the 
legend, became restless. Where- 
upon an officer, one Captain Smith, 
was commissioned to visit Africa 
and return with a cargo of virile 
replacements, which the Captain 
did, allowing him to inscribe the 
initials, OCA, “officer commanding 
apes,” after his name. Gibraltar’s 
wavering allegiance was again 
strongly bulwarked, and the laws 
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protecting the simians more rigidly en- 
forced. It is a crime even to tease one of 
the creatures. Killing one constitutes high 
treason. 


The Horned Toad of Texas 


GERTRUDE E. FORTH 


NE of the homeliest and humblest cit- 

izens of the southwestern states is the 
horned toad. This queer fellow is really 
not a toad at all, but a lizard. However, he 
is most commonly known as the horned toad 
of Texas, and, as such, he is regarded al- 
most affectionately by the people of his 
native state. 

This curious creature measures only three 
or four inches in length. He cannot hop or 
run fast, but he manages to cover the 
ground at his own rate of speed, asking 
only to be allowed to live his life as nature 
intended. 

His appetite is not large, a few flies or 
other insects forming his main diet. 

Perhaps his chief attraction for us is 
his homeliness. This lack of good looks is 
indeed a blessing in disguise for his suit 
of armor edged with saw-like teeth, does 
not invite the acquaintance of animals that 
roam the desert in search of high adventure, 
or a meal for the taking. Even the head 
is hooded with sharp spikes or horns, which 
further serve to persuade the most venture- 
some animals to leave him alone. 

When Mrs. Horned Toad goes walking 
with her toadlets on a fine sunny afternoon 
over the arid plains of the south, she has 
no fears for the safety of her family. Even 
though the desert swarms with death-deal- 
ing monsters of the animal world, she knows 
that the unattractiveness of her brood is 
their insurance policy against accident or 
disaster. She is certain that her babies will 
never be killed, kidnapped or stolen, so she 
goes about contentedly catching a few bugs 
for them and showing them how to catch 
their own. They are soon left to depend 
entirely upon themselves with the wide des- 
ert as their playground, and an even chance 
to procure the occasional insect for food. 

So gentle and harmless is the horned 
toad, that he makes the most delightful of 
pets. Children find him so companionable 


that they like to carry him around in their 
arms. 

The next time your friends visit the south- 
ern states ask them to bring you one of 
these peaceful, dust-colored little creatures 
for a pet. 


THE HORNED TOAD IS REALLY A LIZARD 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Seventeen new Bands of Mercy were re- 
ported during July. Of these there were 
eight each in Georgia and Virginia, and 
one in Indiana. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 218,085. 


The Shy Otter 


WALTER L. REEVE 


F ALL our wild folk the shyest and 
most difficult to observe is the otter. 
It is not a rare animal but its habits are 
such that only a skilled observer can detect 
and learn about them. The thrill of find- 
ing and observing the haunts and habits 
of the otter has a reward all its own. It 
seems to bind one to a friendship to these 
solitary creatures and brings a satisfaction 
and a sense of protection for them that is 
experienced by all true nature lovers. 
The otter is not gregarious but always 
travels in pairs—a male and female, with 
the exception of summer and early fall when 
the young otters are with them. It is 
thought by many naturalists that otters 
mate for life and it is known that an otter 
who has lost his mate readily shares his 
range with a newly mated pair. My own 
observations on this point always bring 
within me a feeling of pity for an old 
otter whose tracks I have followed. Season 
after season, while making his way over the 
ponds and streams, he would always stop 
and carefully search the spot where his 
mate had been caught. In the winter his 
trail in the snow led directly to the place, 
and he would cross and recross a dozen 
times before he finally left. Each pair 
of otters have their own miles of stream 
and ponds and they make, except during the 
breeding season, regular rounds over it 
throughout the year. They visit in turn 
each pond and lake and will travel over land 
with uncanny sense of direction to any iso- 
lated pond, swamp or spring-hole. Otters 
usually have two or three well-hidden dens 
on their range, one of which is very care- 
fully hidden and used for rearing the young. 
The young otters are born about the last 
week in April to the first week in May 
and range from one to four in a litter. The 
den, whose outer entrance is secreted in 
deep water, is lined with dried leaves and 
grass, making a comfortable, warm home 
for the young otters. Other tunnels from the 
den lead to dry ground, through which the 
baby otters have their first glimpse of the 
outside world. Young otters must be taught 
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to swim, and it is comical to see the antics 
of mother otter as she tries to induce her 
little ones to venture in. Finally, coaxing 
is given up and mother otter grasps one 
firmly but gently by the scruff of his neck 
and hoists him into the water. While he 
struggles she buoys him up and_ pushes 
him along with her nose. By this method 
the young quickly learn to swim. 

Through the summer the family travel 
together, breaking up in late autumn and 
the young half-grown otters traveling off to 
explore and find mates of their own. The 
principal diet of the otter is fish but it also 
likes fresh water clams, frogs and any other 
small life found along the shores and ponds 
and streams. The speed of an otter through 
the water is phenomenal; fast though a fish 
may be, he falls easy prey to the otter. 

The otter, using his tail as a rudder, can 
wheel and dart like a flash of light. It is 
a unique creature in many ways; it has a 
long stream-lined body, short stubby legs 
and powerfully armed webbed feet. Its tail 
is very thick at the base and tapers quickly 
to a blunt point. Its fur, which is a com- 
bination of a soft silvery undercoat and 
coarse stiff black to brown guard hairs, is 
grade A as to durability, all other fur rang- 
ing downward in the scale. Of great inter- 
est is the fact that the jaw of the otter 
is solidly attached to the skull by means 
of beveled hinges set into heavy sockets of 
bone. Otters vary in size from two to four 
feet in length and will weigh as high as 
thirty pounds. The otter will never become 
extinct due to the very nature of his habits 
and environment. 


Sept. 1936 
In Memoriam 


MARION DOYLE 


Plume curled over his tawny head, 
Paws tucked in, demure; 
When he slept in the flower-bed 
One never could be quite sure 
If it was “Omar,” overcome 
By ennui—or a chrysanthemum- 
Till, bending ever so cautiously, 
One caught the sound of his pur: 
The rumble of organ music in 
A ball of yellow fur! 
A streak of sunlight through the gre-s, 
He brightened sunless days, 
So may his little wandering ghost 
Slip by on darker ways 
And come at last to some rare place 
Reserved for such as he— 
While here we cover his finite self 
Under the lilac tree, 
And place a little stone, engraved: 
HERE LIES A GENTLEMAN CAT, 
OMAR, THE FIRST—AND THE LAST~— 
ALAS! 
PHILOSOPHER, DIPLOMAT. 


Nixon Waterman Says: 


OME of the cats I have owned have 

acquired some very queer and clever 
tricks. Usually the reason for their pecu- 
liarities could be accounted for by what had 
been suggested to them through their train- 
ing or otherwise. The “why” of some of 
them, however, was deeply hidden. 

As is generally known, a cat that lives 
apart from its own kind and associates 
closely with humans is more likely to ac- 
quire queer, uncatlike quirks than is one 
that consorts only with its fellows. The 
particular quirk of the cat I have in mind 
at this moment was its insistence on being 
fed twice instead: of once before it would 
appear satisfied that it had been properly 
looked after. The cat’s supper was its 
chief meal. This plan of feeding was ar- 
ranged for the purpose of getting the cat 
indoors at a time when it could be safely 
in for the night. The lady of the house 
and the family maid were both very fond of 
the cat. Sometimes one fed him first and 
sometimes the other, but no matter from 
which one he received his first supper he 
would linger about the feeding-place and 
cry piteously and hungrily until the other, 
too, fed him, when he would consider it a 
day and go contentedly to bed. 


EpiTor’s Note: The above concludes this interesting 
series of anecdotes which have been running since 
last January. 
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“Little Pal’ 


PATRICIA BANNER 


“Little Pal,’ I think of you 
Every single day, 
Of little things you used to do 
Your cunning little way. 
Your little bark, your little whine, 
Your eager eyes that used to shine 
Especially at dinner time— 
Dear little Pal. 
Little Pal, I wonder why 
You had to go away, 
I know it does 
no good to cry, 
But, at the close 
of day, 
I think of how 
we used to walk, 
To romp and play, 
to rest and talk, 
rs _ And how, to tease me 
: you would balk— 
Dear Little Pal. 
Little Pal, your 
memory 
Is all that’s left 
for me; 
Memories of 
days gone by, 
Of things 
that used to be. 
In Puppy Heaven, 
romp and play, 
Be happy every 
single day; 
I love to think 
PATRICIA BANNER, INDIANA, AND of you that way— 
“LITTLE PAL” Dear Little Pal. 


Froggie Would a-Traveling Go 
(A True Story) 


WINIFRED E. RICH 


E lived in a good safe swamp where he could see in all 

directions and if danger approached could dive into a 
thick mud-hole out of sight. But the swamp was drying up 
and, the juicy flies and bugs had mostly left for new play- 
grounds. So, in spite of a little warning voice deep down in- 
side himself which spoke of danger ahead, he hopped out of 
the swamp, across the road and found a cool, mossy place 
where the water-trough overflow ran all day long. No dan- 
ger of going dry or hungry here. What a perfectly delight- 
ful time he had for two or three days! , 

Then, one hot afternoon, a shudder of fear came over him 
as he saw, not a foot away, a big, spotted snake with a wick- 
ed gleam in its eyes. He tried to spring back into the trough 
which was just behind him, but his hind foot tangled in a bit 


of brush and he couldn’t get away. The snake came closer. 

“Help! help,” called the frog. (I know he did for I heard 
him from where I sat on the porch and sent Oren to see 
what was the matter.) 

Now despair overcame him for here was his worst enemy, 
—a boy with a stick. Then he saw that the boy was trying 
to drive the snake away. Very gently the boy released the 
imprisoned foot. Froggie dived under the bridge planks and 
lay there with quivering heart. 

Maybe he’s still in the ditch or maybe the snake eventually 
swallowed him, but we hope he returned safely to the swamp 
hole and will live to tell his great grand-children of his ex- 
citing adventure and that there are some boys who are 
friends to frogs and even snakes. 


Not Enough Names to Go Around 


ONSTERNATION reigns at the Golden Rule Farm for 
Boys in Franklin, N. H. It was like this: 


“Tootsie,” the farm dog, mother of several litters of pups, 
decided to present her friends, the boys, with a new family. 
The lads, anticipating the blessed event, conjured together 
and decided to have five typical dog names in readiness for 
the christening. “Spot,” “Pal,” “Rex,” and the like were all 
considered. Past experience had proved to the boys that 
names like “Herbert” and “Elizabeth” were not dependable, 
because Tootsie could not be relied upon to give the boys all 
Herberts or Elizabeths as they might wish. 

At last the great event has taken place. But imagine 
Tootsie’s supreme moment when, in place of the expected 
quintuplets she presented the world with a bushel basket 
full of eleven little, black, wriggling, healthy doglets. The 
news has spread like wildfire. Tootsie, wearing a dog- 
smile of self-satisfaction is the pride of the Golden Rule 
Farm. She has set a record for all the farm dogs in this 
part of New England. 


P.S. There were only two Elizabeths this time. 


The Hidden Animals 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


There is a well-known animal hidden in each of the fol- 
lowing sentences. See if you can find them all: 


1. Jim thought it would be a very good thing to go for a 
hike. 

2. There are pretty flowers of orange-and-buff along the 
pathway. 

3. We cross where they span the river with a suspension 
bridge. 

4. The Boy Scouts’ Club is on the other side of the river. 
5. We may pause as we pass to attend the knot-tying con- 
test. 

6. They had a clam bake on their beach yesterday. _ 

7. The Art Store has donated a new easel for their art 
class. 

8. Teaching them art enables them to appreciate Nature 
better. 

9. We may then, if you prefer, return by another route. 
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IN *THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


THE RIVER PASTURE, Judy Van der 
Veer. 


Discriminating readers of verse in recent 
issues of Our Dumb Animals must have 
noted the excellence of the contributions of 
Judy Van der Veer, and some of them have 
surmised correctly that the author is a 
ranch girl. Now comes the first volume, in 
prose, trom the pen of this young Californ- 
ia writer, dreamer and lover of animals. Of 
her, the publishess say: “Judy Van der 
Veer is the four-leaf clover among writers 
that publishers are always searching for 
and so rely find. She jg a real discovery.” 
So we ht have written of her two years 
ago, when:her work be®an appearing regu- 
larly in these colu 

“The Pastiv®” will charm all who 
care for intimate descriptions of domestic 
animals. From her mountain ranch in 
southern California the author pours out 
frankly her devotion to the various animals 
that came under her care. Here is real 
life; nothing artificial, nothing written for 
effect merely. “Calves and colts and lambs 
—I can never decide which I love most,” 
she comments in one of those happy mo- 
ments when her observations remind one of 
Stevenson’s in his travel books. “William,” 
the friendly cow, and her daughter, 
“Daisy”; the numerous colts, “Penny” and 
his humorous actions, “Pepper Tree,” the 
gay, ‘Pericles,’ the independent, and 
“Johnny,” the faithful; “Cherry Pie,” the 
pathetic Guernsey calf; even “Wucky,” the 
duck—all come in for the reader’s lasting 
affection as he hears of their exploits, gay 
and sad. Yet this is a book for adults, with 
its frank language and sage remarks on the 
ways of animals and men. If we are not 
greatly mistaken, its author will some day 
become well known in the field of letters. 
The chapter headings and tail-pieces are 
drawn by Dorothy Waugh. 

213 pp. $2. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York and Toronto. 


THE ROBIN FAMILY, Anne Altha Single- 
ton. 

This is an attractive volume of juvenile 
short poems designed, hand set, illustrated 
and printed by Burnley Weaver at the Gol- 
lifox Press in Biltmore, N. C. Part I is 
“for the almost young” and Part II “for 
the very young.” There are not so many 
verses about the robin as the title might 
imply, the subjects including other birds, 
the horse, dog, cat, bumblebee, flowers and 
inanimate things. When the author is at 
her highest, one is reminded of Stevenson 
in “A Child’s Garden of Verses.” Indeed 
a perusal of this new volume, intended even 
for younger readers, would be a fine intro- 
duction to Stevenson’s juvenile classic. 

75 pp. (large). $1.50. Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., Boston. 


Canary 
VIRGINIA GRILLEY 


He lifts his little voice on high 
Above the stuffy chaos of the store, 
Asking no homage of the passers-by 
Who hurry through the scarlet-painted 
door. 


Naught does he know of nests that cling 
To gray, paternal arms of friendly trees, 
Or flocks that mark the dear return of 
spring... 
His small untutored heart shares none of 
these. 


Busy his fragile feet are, gripping tight 
The magic swing and pale enamel bars; 

They bring to him no mockery of flight 
Outward and up to wind-encireled stars! 


Convention at Houston 


LANS have been practically completed 
by President Sydney H. Coleman for 
the annual meeting of the American Hu- 
mane Association at the Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, September 28, 29, 30, and 
October 1, 1936. Child protection subjects 
will occupy the first two days, while the 
last two will be given to animal protection. 
Among the speakers on animal topics will 
be Rev. A. W. S. Garden, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Eric Hansen, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. J. T. 
Hayward, Tulsa, Okla.; Robert F. Sellar, 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Frank Sweeney, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Miss Kate Wakeling, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; Dr. A. T. Ishkanian, Mexico 
City; Dr. Jose Perez Cubillas, president of 
the Band of Mercy, Havana, Cuba; Prof. 
Leo P. Schleck, Madison, Wis.; Miss Kate 
Friend, Waco, Texas; Guy Richardson, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; P. J. Neligan, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Frank B. Rutherford, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; John P. Eastwood, president of Louis- 
iana S. P. C. A.; and Dr. Wesley A. Young, 
Chicago Anti-Cruelty Society. Mrs. Charles 
M. Kindel, Grand Rapids, Mich., will pre- 
side at an open meeting when delegates 
may present any subjects of special interest. 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, assisted by Mr. 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, field workers of the 
American Humane Education Society, will 
conduct a special meeting for colored chil- 
dren on Wednesday afternoon. 

The annual banquet, with Governor All- 
red expected as chief guest, will take place 
at the Rice Hotel, Tuesday evening. On 
Wednesday afternoon Mrs. George A. Tyler 
and Mrs. Herbert A. Kipp will give a gar- 
den tea to the delegates. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “‘The 
Messachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”: that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. i : ; 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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McGuffey Readers 


ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 
ULY 24 and 25 of this year, 1936, were 
set aside by Miami University at Ox- 
ford, Ohio, to celebrate the hundredth an- 
niversary of the publication of the First 
Reader, written by William Holmes Me- 
Guffey, a young professor of the university. 

Fortunate is the family that has had 
preserved on its bookshelves a complete set 
of the old McGuffey Readers, which have 
now largely passed into the hands of col- 
lectors. 

Running through the series, one finds 
that Professor McGuffey’s first object was 
to inculeate good morals in his young read- 
ers, and it is interesting to note that he 
gave a prominent place in all his books to 
the kindly treatment of our dumb animals. 

To illustrate, one of the stories for the 
tots in the third grade was that of a man 
who paid a boy five dollars for a cageful of 
birds the boy was selling on the street. As 
soon as the boy had taken his money, the 
man opened the cage door and let all the 
birds fly away. On being asked by the sur- 
prised lad why he had done such a thing, 
he explained that he himself had been for 
three years a prisoner of war and never, so 
long as he lived, would he see anything in 
prison that he was able to free. A picture 
of the man in a long coat and silk hat, let- 
ting the birds out of the cage, while the 
astonished boy looked on, accompanied the 
story. What child, being drilled in words 
of two syllables, would ever want to see a 
bird caged after learning this tale? 

Humane treatment of bird and beast did 
not have the prominent place in literature 
then that it does now, and there was then 
no society for the prevention of cruelty nor 
Band of Mercy in the entire country. Who 
knows how many children learned to re- 
frain from acts of cruelty to our feathered 
and four-footed friends from reading the 
McGuffey Readers, the whole series of 
which reached the almost incredible sale of 
a hundred and twenty-two million copies? 


Kindness must be taught. Teach the 
children kindness to animals and they will 
learn to shun cruelty in every form. 
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the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
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